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ARRANGEMENT IN FLESH COLOR 
AND BLACK 

PORTRAIT OF THEODORE DURET 

BY JAMES ABBOTT McNEILL 

WHISTLER 

THE portrait of Duret by Whistler, 
which was bought from M. 
Duret, may now be seen in Gal- 
lery 20, where six of the seven 
paintings by Whistler which the Museum 
owns are hanging. The appearance of 
the picture is too well known from the 
reproductions which all the biographies 
contain, to be repeated here. Theodore 
Duret, as is also familiar to all, has been 
for many years one of the prominent fig- 
ures among the connoisseurs of Paris, both 
for the rare discrimination of his apprecia- 
tions, and for his fearless and skilful advo- 
cacy of them. His book on Whistler is the 
most important of the large number of 
works dealing with this artist. In it he 
gives an account of the painting of his 
portrait, and from this the following facts 
are taken. 1 

It seems that Whistler and Duret were 
dining together in London in 1883, after 
an afternoon at the opening of a picture 
show. Their talk was of the works they 
had seen, among which was the portrait 
of the president of a society or corporation, 
the bad taste of which Whistler criticized. 
In this portrait the sitter was represented 
with his hair parted and curled in the 
fashion of the day, but wearing a red robe 
of antique form, the insignia of his office. 
It was the discrepancy between the cos- 
tume and the appearance of the person 
that Whistler objected to, holding that the 
sitter should be posed according to his 
physique and habit and in a costume to 
which he was accustomed. He was aston- 
ished that no gentleman had himself paint- 
ed in evening dress, for instance, appropri- 
ate as thi was deemed for so large a part 
of his social life. Was the task of painting 
it so ungrateful, then; did it offer such 
difficulties of execution that the painter 
should shun it completely? 

It was agreed between them that por- 
1 Duret. Whistler, p. 99, and following. 



traits of gentlemen in evening clothes 
should be painted and Whistler proposed 
that Duret should pose for him in that 
costume. They further discussed the 
form the picture should take; it should be 
full-length and life-size; it should have a 
light background so that the figure might 
stand out; and there should be some acces- 
sory to help the arrangement and make less 
forbidding (rebarbatif) a man black from 
head to foot. After reflection Whistler 
said, "Come on such a day, bring your 
evening dress and a pink domino." Duret 
was surprised, but made no objection. He 
purchased the domino from a costumer in 
Covent Garden Theatre and at the appoin- 
ted time appeared with it at the Tite 
Street studio. 

"He made me stand/' says Duret, 
"before a hanging of pinkish gray, the pink 
domino thrown over my left arm, the right 
hanging and holding my hat, and began to 
attack the portrait without preliminary 
drawing, merely marking with chalk on 
the bare canvas indications of the head and 
feet and the limits of the figure at the left 
and right, putting immediately on the 
canvas the colors and tones such as they 
should exist in the finished picture. At 
the end of the sitting the general physiog- 
nomy of the work was apparent. There 
was a man standing front view in evening 
dress. The domino permitted him to 
realize the combination of colors in a 
decorative order, which he introduced 
into all his painted work. There was the 
black of the clothes, the pink of the domino, 
the pinkish gray of the background. It 
formed an arrangement in flesh color and 
black. He had used the domino also to 
determine the character which the picture 
was to have, a representation of a gentle- 
man entering a ball room. And further it 
had permitted him to escape from the stiff 
parallelism of the two sides of the body and 
to diversify the contour. This idea of the 
domino came to him as a real painter's 
invention; he drew from this simple object 
the unexpected (imprevu) arrangement of a 
work of art." 

There were many sittings. "One of his 
principal cares as the portrait advanced," 
to quote Duret again," was to preserve 
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the aspect of a thing produced with- 
out effort. Instead of adding details, he 
suppressed them and above all cherished 
a broad treatment." 

The character of the head is convincing. 
The likeness must have been remarkable, 
for in spite of the intervening years, M. 
Duret is still strikingly like the portrait. 
I saw it first in 1909 at M. Duret's apart- 
ment in Paris, where it was the principal 
picture in a notable and distinctly personal 
collection, a fitting expression of the intelli- 
gence which had gathered them together. 
Among these I remember a Poussin, a 
head by Ingres, the study for the Muse in 
the portrait of Cherubini in the Louvre, 
several Courbets, and many pictures and 
studies by Renoir, Cezanne, and Van 
Gogh, for Duret was among the first to 
acknowledge the genius of these latter. 

During my visit, Mr. Duret told of his 
desire that the portrait might find its final 
resting-place in some great permanent col- 
lection in the painter's native country. 
That it is now bought by the Museum is a 
cause for congratulation to all concerned: 
to M. Duret, because no place could be 
found where the picture would be more 
largely appreciated; to the Museum, be- 
cause it could not secure a more important 
example of the work of our foremost artist. 
Up to a few years ago Whistler was unrep- 
resented in the Museum. Now, owing to 
the generosity of Mr. Fahnestock, Mr. 
Kennedy, and Mr. Hearn, and the eager- 
ness of the Trustees in the appreciation of 
his work, seven examples have been ac- 
quired. 

The Duret is incontestably in the first 
rank of Whistler's production. In decora- 
tive effect and beauty of material — what 
the painters call quality — it yields to 
none. The portrait of his mother in the 
Luxembourg may surely be placed higher 
in one direction, namely, that it, more than 
others, rests on a foundation of human 
interest, as it embodies an expression that 
all may appreciate — the dignity and tran- 
quil beauty of old age. The Mother is the 
most literary of all his portraits. The Duret 
has but little of this. The face is that of 
a sensitive and fearless thinker, but with 
scorn of the possibilities of this fact 



as material for a consistent study of 
character, Whistler makes his model 
wear evening clothes and carry a domino 
and a fan. The lines, colors, and masses 
are beautiful for their own sakes only 
They have none of the symbolical signi- 
ficance that the tranquil pattern, the sweet 
grays, and the solemn blacks in the Mother 
contain — counting so importantly in the 
mood which that lovely picture evokes. 
But in one way, and in that very con- 
siderably, the Duret is better. Its preser- 
vation is perfect; there are no cracks or 
discolorations or dangerous places where 
the paint has been loaded over insecure 
foundations, which is unfortunately the 
case in many of Whistler's pictures. Here 
all is as smooth and even as the surface of 
a Japanese painting on silk. 

B. B. 

ADDITIONS TO THE 
COLLECTION OF STAINED GLASS 

DURING the past six months the 
number of specimens of stained 
glass in the Museum has been 
more than doubled through the 
acquisition by gift, loan, and purchase of 
some twenty-one panels of glass, varying as 
widely in size as in period of manufacture. 
A number of these pieces were commented 
upon in the November Bulletin, but 
since that time important additions to the 
collection have been received, including 
four examples of Renaissance glass, lent 
by Mr. George Blumenthal, a large figure 
of Saint Roch in the style of the Cologne 
glass-painters of about the year 1 500, given 
by Messrs. Duveen Brothers, and a com- 
plete English window, dating from the first 
half of the fifteenth century, purchased by 
the Museum. 

Mr. Blumenthal's panels, which evi- 
dently formed part of the same window or 
series of windows, are in two pairs, each 
showing the kneeling figure of the donor 
and his wife, set in a Renaissance architec- 
tural framework. An inscription under 
the figures states that these personages are 

HESSE CONTE DE LYNANGE ET DE DAS- 
BOURG R SEIGNE R DA SPREMONT MARESCHAL 
DU BARROIS ET MADAME MAGDALEINE DE 
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